would burn the studies rather than supply them. This 

was in the face of the fact that since 1958, at least, 

it had been established that the Secretary of Defense 

owned and had access to every piece of paper of any sort, 

generated by anyone for any purpose, within the Department 

of Defense. No one had a legitimate basis for denying him 

any scrap of official paper whatever. Yet this arrangement 

was made by a civilian official of OSD, the only one I know 

that was made more or less formally, that there would never 

be any request to see these particular studies, in order 

that the studies would be allowed to come into existence. 

And despite my own interest in them and my consultant status, 

I did not ever tell any of the colleagues that I was working 

with about the existence of these studies, lest they ask for 
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them and possibly/about the entire effort, causing the 
histories to be destroyed and the studies to be stopped. 

There were several reasons for this extreme "sensitivity," 
and Scherer and I could only speculate about some of this, 
but the main one reflected the fact that crises by their nature 
reflected failures of U.S. officials - to predict them or 
avert them - and moreover, always involved performances under 
pressure that looked, in retrospect, incompetent or deceptive 
or insubordinate or mistaken, or all of these. In short, even 
more than usual, data on crisis performances involved dirty 
linen that could ruin official careers and agency influence. 
Even to probe into such data, let alone to disseminate it to 
rivalrous agencies or to OSD, would look like a hostile,^, 
act by J3, prompting retaliation. And in the hands of the 
Secretary of Defense, such studies could constitute a ’’loaded 



gun," in terms of discrediting specific officials. 

Meanwhile the studies were being initiated by the WSEG 
people themselves on a regular basis as the crises occurred, 
and there was a fairly large library of them by 1969. Only 
a few J3 offices had custody of these, and they treated them 
as radioactive. It seemed to me hopeless to begin a study 
of crises without having accesss to this set, and I thought 
of it as the sine qua non of my study that I should be granted 
access. But knowing the past history, I knew that access to 
it had to be arranged very sensitively and delicately and 
that I would have to gain it on essentially the same basis 
as the WSEG people. Therefore I had it written into my guide-¬ 
lines that I would have^access to "studies in each department 
that bore on crises," but no mention was made of the particular 
WSEG studies. Instead, before I accepted to take part full¬ 
time in the studies, I talked to Lt. Gen. Burchinal in the 
Joint Staff and described the studies to him. He had just 
taken over as Director of the Joint Staff and was not aware 
of their existence. I told him the staff history and got his 
guarantee that he would give me access to the studies in 
connection with this project, if I took it on; in turn, I 
assured him that the existence of the studies would not be 
revealed to any of the other members of the advisory panel 
or even to Walt Rostow, its official sponsor, and that in 
making use of them for purposes of generalizations I would 
make no specific reference to any study or reveal their 
existence. 

Burchinal even assured me that I would have a room in 
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which to work; he then took me down to introduce me to General 
Unger, who was then the J3 and in charge of these studies. 

Unger agreed that they would assign me a room, or a table at 
least, in the J3 section, where I would be able to work on the 
studies, which I expected to serve as the heart of my research. 
(For some reason, WSEG had never assigned anyone to do a 
general analysis of the studies as a whole and to draw lessons 
from them.) I was shown the studies, which at that point 
consisted of a whole table-full of reports; I looked through 
them briefly, and expected to start work on them in the 
next couple of days, after formally accepting the task of 
performing the study. 

At this point, Herb-Benington, who is currently the 
deputy directory of DDR&E and was at that point a special 
assistant working on command and control and the director 
of a command-control project in the Joint Staff - and who 
was known to be an acquaintance of mine - was visiting in 
the J3 section and, as I later learned, mentioned my name 
in one point of the conversation and at another point re¬ 
ferred to these particular studies. Unger drew the conclusion 
that I was going to show the studies or make the contents 
known to Benington. That mistaken inference was disastrous 
for me, because there was a very jealous relationship, 
bureaucratically, between Benington's office and the J3 
office. Unger immediately shut off my own access on the 
study; he said that there had been a reconsideration and 
it would be impossible to grant me access. 

It took several days before I was able to sort out. 



In fact, I knew the researchers didn't have clearances for 
such data, though I did. 

At first I couldn't imagine what it was that Unger 
felt had to be removed from these studies. Eut when I 
finally got the first volume of the study the colonel was 
working on, I recognized immediately what he was removing. 

Using a razor the colonel was removing every reference to CIA 
input. The result was an object of about 300 pages, which 
resembled a lace curtain that had been eaten by moths. On 
many pages only the margins remained. On some pages only the 
footnotes had been removed; but on many pages a single 
sentence in the middle of the page had been carefully left 
in - secured by the margins - and everything else was removed. 
This was the inevitable result of trying to present to me a 
study of Laos for 1959-61 which excised any mention of CIA, 
since our Laos experience was almost entirely a CIA operation 
for those 2 years. In fact, it was not until Unger was re¬ 
placed by a new man as J3 Admiral Mustin, in June of that 
year, almost 5 months later, that I was able to get access to the 
unexpurgated studies. By that time, I had turned to utilizincr 
the TOP SECRET-Eyes Only files of the State Department and 
the studies within CIA, and I was so involved in using that 
material that I had little time to work over the WS&G studies. 

But I did retain access to them when I joined ISA permanently 
as a full-time employee in September of 1964, and did from 
time to time in lunch hours go down to read the studies so 
that by the time I went to Vietnam I had read them all and 
was in fact the only person outside the team of WSEG historians 
themselves who had read all of those studies. 



through friends in WSEG, what had happened. At this point 
I went back to Burchinal, explained it to him and he said 
that he would make sure that I did get the "studies. But 
when he looked into the matter, Unger, who was an Army 
general, flatly refused to comply with Burchinal's promise 
to give me the studies. Although Burchinal was director of 
the Joint Staff, and also outranked him, he was an Air Force 
general. Burchinal was very embarassed to tell me this, and said 
he was sure that it would work itself out and he would be able 
to get them to me, but that it was difficult. 

One of the reasons that the studies were held so closely 
within the operations staff was that the operations staff 
did not want it generally known what a wide range of data 
they actually had access to in the War Room, and the nature 
of their files. In particular, they wished to conceal that 
they had as much CIA information as they actually acquired. 

CIA messages frequently came through the Joint War Room and 
were relayed to CIA; but the staff did not want it generally 
known the extent to which they kept copies and files of such 
traffic that passed through the War Room. 

In one of my interactions with Unger, he finally 
conceded that he would give me a "sanitized" version, reduced, 
as he put it, to TOP SECRET, of the Johnstone study of Laos. 

He assigned a full colonel to work full-time for some period 
to expurgate a version of this. This puzzled me because I 
knew that the studies themselves were only classified TOP 
SECRET and thus didn't involve communications intelligence or 
other matters that would have been higher than TOP SECRET. 
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A continuation of the account of the WSEG Studies 

Although I did not formally join the staff of ISA 
until September of 1964, informally I began to work full¬ 
time from the beginning of August, at which time occurred 
the two-alleged attacks by t-he- North Vietnamese'on uVs.’ 
destroyers in the Gulf of Tonkin, August 2 and,August 4.1964. -i 
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These incidents led be^th to the first U.S. overt bombing 
attacks on North Vietnam ; but to the submission ter and passage 
by-Gongress of the Tonkin Gulf Resolution which the Johnson 
Administration thereafter relied upon as the equivalent of a 
declaration of war, using it as its charter to commence the 
steady and escalating bombing of North Vietnam in February 
of 1965 and later the introduction of five-hundred thousand 
troops in Vietnam, without ever going back to Congress ta 
for further formal indorsement of the administration's war 
policy other than the budgetary process. ^Soon after the 
August events,Joseph Ponturo, a WSEG historian, began 
**■ critical incident" study in the WSEG (?) series' of the 
Tonkin Gulf crisis.,.. This was finished before I left ISA for 
Vietnam in August of 1965 and I made a point of reading it 
before I left, hoping that it resolved some of the dramatic 
uncertainties that had surrounded the original events at the 
time. 

I recall vividly on August 4 , 1964 reading the cables''" 
as they came in to the Pentagon during the day . (with a twelve 
hour time differance between Washington and the Tonkin Gulf, 
events in the Jvestern Pacific in the middle of a moonless and 



This experience on the one hand began to erode my 
preoccupation with analysis of the strategic balance and 
strategic war planning, which in any case, given the 
actual balance as newly revealed, seemed much less urgent. 

At the same time it turned me positively toward an interest 
in the process of U.S. high-level decision making and the 
use of intelligence and information by our decision makers. 

The possibility for error in the system needed clearly to 
be investigated, and a better understanding of such processes 
offered hope for major improvements. Once again r the issue 
seemed to turn on limitations of Presidential information 
and control, and the desirability of increasing both -(Eisen¬ 
hower had denied that there was or would be a missile gap, but 
this had not reduced the political impact of the claims of 
the military bureaucracy). 

At PAND I began talking with a few individuals who had 
had long experience ih the '50s in past decision-making, 
mainly in intelligence and R&D, and we set up informally 
what amounted to a seminar called "The Hidden History Project", 




The idea was to begin to fill in the gaps in available history, 
which was based on public statements and memoirs, by using 
the kinds of classified studies that were available at PAND 
from the late '40s and ’50s and also our own personal 
experience, which usually went in particular cases far beyond 
any one of those studies. We discussed, among other things, 
the background to the predictions of Russian A-bomb and H- 
bomb development, the U.S. decision to develop an H-bomb, 
the Lincoln Summer Study on U.S. air defense and the 1956 
Gaither Report. 

In early '62 I spent from January to June writing my 
Ph.D. thesis with the title "Risk, Ambiguity and Decision," 
on the analytical problem of making decisions in the presence 
of highly conflicting, contradictory, ambiguous or incomplete 
data. It was my hope later to turn some of the a stract 
concepts developed in this analysis onto such problems as 
the missile gap and crisis decision-making. Late in that 
year I was called by Harry Rowen, at the onset of the public 
phase of the Cuban missile crisis, to participate in the staff 
work in both Defense and State supporting the National Security 
Council. That dramatic episode sharpened my interest in under¬ 
standing the process of the Presidential crisis decision in 
political crises, rather than in strategic planning. It was 
not, however, until early 1964 that I managed to arrange 
sponsorship for a project for the study of high-level decision 
making in crises. This was done in part by the recommendation 
of Tom Schelling to Walt Rostow, who in turn served as the 
sponsor of an interagency panel of planners in the government, 




who were to support me in an effort to discern some lessons 
and to come to understand the process of high-level inter¬ 
national crises like the Cuban missile crisis. I was 
essentially assigned a high-level planner, on the level 
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of Gieutenant General, in each of the agencies, who was 
to give me access to the files of that agency relating to - 
past crises. For CIA this was Ray Cline who was then the 
Deputy Director of CIA for intelligence and who was later 
head of the State Department's Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. In the State Department it was Alexis Johnson, 
then Under Secretary of State. In Defense it was John 
McNaughton, in ISA; and in the Joint Staff, Lieutenant 
General David Burchinal of the Air Force, who was the 
Director of the Joint Staff. 

I had privately considered as being the heart of 
this study, the ability to gain access to a particular set 
of crisis studies that had been done for the Joint Staff by 
a team of historians employed by WSEG of IDA (Weapons System 
Evaluation Group, of the Institute of Defense Analyses). 
Starting, I believe, in 1961 this group of'people under the 
leadership of Joe Lewis and John Golden had begun working 
very closely with the staff of the operations section (J-3) 
of the Joint Staff. Winning their confidence by doing use¬ 
ful staffwork for them, this team had gained the staff's 
willingness to utilize the unique records and data of the 
Joint War Room and the Operations Section for historical 
studies of crises, or what they called "critical incidents.'' 

One of the first of these was done by Paul Johnstone, 



a historian, who did a study of the Laos decision-making of 
1959 through 1961. That study took Johnstone about two years, 
working full time, to complete, and that was typical for 
most of their studies. They were done by professional 
historians, each taking between six months and two years. 
Several studies were done of different aspects of the Cuban 
missile crisis; others included our support of the Congo 
intervention; the first Dominican Republic crisis in 1961 
when Trujillo was assassinated and overthrown; several, of 
small incidents such as the highjacking of a freighter on 
the high seas, and another one of the Dominican Republic 
crisis of 1965. 

One of these historians was Leonard Weinstein who had 
done for SRI (Stanford Research Institute), in the late '50s, 
perhaps the earliest studies from a command and control point 
of view of the Lebanon and Quemoy crises in that period. 

By 1964, then, there existed for the first time a body 
of extremely detailed, hour by hour and in some cases 
minute by minute crisis studies based on the message traffic 
of the Joint War Room, of a sort that had never really existed 
before. My own interest was not in producing historical 
studies of this sort, but of searching them analytically for 
patterns that would be discernible across several crises, 
lessons that could be learned from comparative analysis. 

Thus my interest for several years had been in encouraging 
and promoting the building up of a library of such histories 
internally from which one could draw the general lessons; as 
a consultant in the D.O.D. in '61 and '62 I had encouraged the 


process that had led this particular project, in various 
small ways: in particular, simply by not passing on what 
I learned about the existence of the project and not attempt¬ 
ing to gain access myself, prematurely, although I knew of 
their existence from the earliest point from the people who 
were funding and designing them. '^This was a crucial issue., 
because the Joint Staff War Room people were so cautious 
about such studies being done that they were willing to give 
access to these civilian historians to work on them only on 
the understanding that the studies would not be available to 
anyone beyond the Operations people themselves in the War 
Room, who would use them to improve operational command 
and control. Now, thiS^was an extremely limited purpose for 
such professional historical studies - indeed, it was obvious 
from the outset that the potential usefulness of such studies 
was almost entirely outside J3 and even outside the JCS, at 
the level of the Secretary of Defense, State and the White 
House - but it seemed so important that the studies be done at 
all that the researchers agreed to these restrictions. The man 
in DDR&E, Directorate of Research and Engineering in the 
Office of Secretary of Defense, who was in charge of the R&E 
budget through which these historians would be paid - a man 
named Robert Scherer - made an agreement with the Joint Staff 
that no one else in the office of Secretary of Defense should 
know of the existence of these studies or of the effort, and 
that no request would ever be made by any part of the Office 
of Secretary of Defense or from the Secretary of Defense him¬ 
self to see the studies once they were completed. It was 
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